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Il. THE DISCOVERY OF THE SCROLLS 
John C. Trever 


International Council of Religious Education 


Sunday morning, February 15, 1948, Dr. Millar Burrows, Director 
of the Jerusalem School, his wife, and Miss Ann Putcamp left by taxi 
for a two-week trip to Iraq. Having bade them good-bye, Dr. William 
Brownlee, one of the three Fellows of the School, and I settled down 
to a routine of study and research, hoping to finish numerous projects 
which we started during our six months in the Holy Land. Dr. Burrows 
had appointed me Acting Director pro tem. to take responsibility for 
any School affairs which might demand immediate attention. 

Wednesday afternoon Omar, the cook, came to my room saying 
that someone was calling for the Director to inquire about some 
“ancient Hebrew manuscripts.” A bit skeptical of the expression “ancient 
Hebrew,” I went to the telephone to find that Father Butros Sowmy, 


a priest of St. Mark’s Syrian Orthodox Convent in the Old City of | 


Jerusalem, was on the wire. He said that while working in the library 
of the Convent, cataloguing the books, he had come upon five scrolls 
in ancient Hebrew about which their catalogue carried no information. 
He added that he remembered receiving a cordial welcome at the 
American School of Oriental Research some ten years earlier, and 
hence had decided to call the School for help on the scrolls. Since we 
had been avoiding visits to the Old City, I asked him if he would come 
to the School the next afternoon at 2:30, assuring him that I would 
do everything possible to secure the information he desired. Promptly 
at 2:30 the next day, Father Sowmy appeared with his brother, Karim 
Sowmy, a customs official at Allenby Bridge. I invited them to my 
room, the only warm place in the building as a result of the lack of 
oil during the troubles this past winter. Opening their small leather 
suitcase, they showed me five scrolls wrapped in newspapers and a 
small fragment (4% x 6% cm.). Carefully they unwrapped one of the 
smaller ones, which has since proved to be a part of the Sectarian 
Document. It was so brittle that they opened it only a little for me 
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to see. Meanwhile Father Butros took out the largest one, calling my 
attention to it. Putting the first one down, I took the large one, and 
finding it much more pliable, laid it down on the bed and began 
slowly to unroll it. It was rolled with the end of the manuscript on 
the outside, and the last two columns, being on a single sheet of parch- 
ment, had become separated from the rest when the thread with which 
it had been sewn had disintegrated. The last column of writing covered ' 
only five- -eighths of the available space and was badly worn from 
handling in ancient times. I unrolled about a dozen columns, peering 
intently for positive indications of authenticity, not yet sure that what 
I was seeing was not a forgery, though the scrolls had every appearance 
of great antiquity. The script, though obviously Hebrew, looked strange 
to my inexperienced eyes. 

Remembering the box of slides in my desk on “What Lies Back 
of Our English Bible?”, I thumbed through them for the section on 
early Hebrew manuscripts. One glimpse at the picture of the British 
Museum Codex from the ninth century assured me that these scrolls 
were far older. The next slide was of the Nash Papyrus, a small frag- 
ment in the Manchester Library in England containing the Shema‘ 
and the Ten Commandments. The similarity of the script was striking, 
but the picture was too small to help much. Since my cameras were 
at the Museum of the Department of Antiquities, I could not take a 
picture for study. Father Sowmy, however, permitted me to copy 
several lines by hand. The suggestion to Father Sowmy that if photo- 
graphed and published the value of the manuscripts would be enhanced 
met with a degree of interest on his part. His brother was more 
enthusiastic about the idea, so I decided to press the matter further 
as soon as I had had a chance to study the passage which they allowed 
me to copy. 

While I copied the passage, they related the story of the discovery. 
Wandering bedouin, carrying goods from the Jordan Valley to Bethle- 
hem, they said, chanced upon a cave near the north end of the Dead 
Sea, high up on the cliffs. The cave had partially collapsed. This had 
closed up the main entrance, leaving only a small hole through which 
to enter. At the time, apparently, some jars containing the scrolls were 
crushed, so that their contents became visible. Seeing the scrolls pro- 
truding from the fallen debris, the bedouin pulled them out and tore 
off the cloth wrappings, thereby revealing the ancient contents. They 
took them to the Moslem Sheikh in Bethlehem, hoping that he would 
buy them. The Sheikh, however, thinking that the script was Estrangelo 
Syriac, suggested that they take the scrolls to the Syrians in Bethlehem. 
When the Syrians saw them, they called their Metropolitan, Athanasius 
Yeshue Samuel, in Jerusalem. He offered to purchase them from the 
bedouin, and thus they came into the library of St. Mark’s Orthodox 
Convent in Jerusalem. 
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Later it was revealed that the bedouin had pon ered the scrolls 
during the summer of 1947. Late in August they guided one of the 
priests, Father Bulos, from the Syrian Coav ent to the site of the dis- 
covery. The intense heat, however, made it impossible for him to 
remain longer than a few minutes; for he had no water and only a few 
melons with him. He recounted how he had seen not only the pieces 
of cloth wrappings scattered over the floor of the cave, but also 
numerous fragments of the manuscripts, broken pieces of the jars in 
which they had been sealed, and evidences of ancient graves nearby. 
The bedouin claimed that they had taken some of the jars that had 
not been broken and were using them for water jars. (I suggested to 
the Metropolitan that he try to purchase them from the bedouin, but 


all his attempts failed.) 


After copying two lines just as they appeared, I unwrapped the 
other scrolls to examine each one. Three were written on a coarse, 
yellow parchment, though the largest one (the Isaiah scroll) was 
thinner and showed more evidence of wear. The other two were on a 
deep brown leather, both showing signs of considerable deterioration. 
Even to my inexperienced eye the script on all the scrolls gave the 
impression of being from a similar period, though the differences in 
size and appearance of the letters were immediately apparent and 
suggested different hands. 


As soon as the priest and his brother had left, I set to work on 
the passage which I had copied from what later proved to be column 
51 of the Isaiah Scroll. A phrase repeated twice in the first line was 
perfectly clear, llw’. It seemed somewhat unusual, so I explored the 
Hebrew dictionary with its columns of references to the use of [, and 
soon came upon a few references to this very phrase. A quick reference 
to the passages mentioned soon led me to Isaiah 65:1. What I had 


copied was there word for word! 


Fig. 2 The complete Jerusalem Isaiah Scroll, unrolled to Column 33 (Isa. 40:2b-28a). The bottom 
line of Column 32 (to the right) is the beginning of chap. 40. A small symbol in the 
margin just above the bottom line of Column 32 (just off the picture to the right) and 
a space of about eight letters at the end of the previous line are the only indications of 
division between chaps. 39 and 40. Evidence for three different hands are discernible 
from these two columns! The original scribe omitted verses 7b-8a of chap. 40, evidently 
by mistake because vv. 7a and 8a contain exactly the same words (homoioarkton). The 
omission is inserted near the top of Column 33 by a crude hand of the same general 
period as the body of the text. The third hand can be seen im part in the line extended 
into the margin of Column 32. Interestingly enough, this hand shows a striking similarity 
to that of the ‘‘Habakkuk’’ scroll; its writing shows affinities to the Herodian period 
and is probably somewhat later than that of the main text. 

The fact that the scroll has been much used can be seen from the darkened central 
part of the rolled up portions. As would be expected, the beginning of the scroll is not 
as well preserved as the end. Five fairly large lacunae occur in the first nine columns; 
otherwise the manuscript is complete. 

The total length of the scroll is 2334 ft. It is made up of parchment sheets sewn to- 
gether, the size of which can be seen from the stitching at the left and extreme right. 
This particular sheet measures 39x26 cms. (155g inches x 103% inches). The 29 lines of 
writing on one column average 22 cms. (834 in.) in height, the average line being 1212 
ems. (5 in.) in width. The width of the columns varies greatly throughout the manuscript. 
(Photo John C. Trever; reproduction from an Ansco color picture) 
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Sleep was almost impossible that night. Numerous questions 
flooded my mind. How long was the large scroll? How much of 
Isaiah was there? Could it be authentic? Those few evidences of a 
corrector’s hand on the last twelve columns seemed a certain argument 
for authenticity. But how could such a perfect manuscript be as old 
as the Nash Papyrus? Out of sheer exhaustion I fell asleep, still arguing 
with myself! 

None of us had dared venture into the Old City for months, but 
the next morning I found a good excuse to go! An Arab pass, received 


a few days before, had to be stamped by the Jaffa Gate division of | 


the Arab Higher Committee. Miss Basimah Faris, who was acting 
secretary of the School, offered to take me there and afterwards to 
the Syrian Convent. She had difficulties convincing the Arabs guarding 
the Jaffa gate that I should be admitted, but we soon were at the Arab 
office. There further arguments ensued, but my pass was stamped. 
We had little difficulty probing our way through the maze of passages 
to the Syrian Convent, where Miss Faris left me, assured that a guard 
from the Convent would conduct me safely out again. The Syrians 
were surprised at my quick return visit, but delighted to learn that 
their large scroll was Isaiah. A small boy led me to the office, and 
Father Butros appeared to introduce me to the Metropolitan, Athanasius 
Yeshue Samuel, his superior. They were both delightful people to 
meet. The discussion quickly turned to the manuscripts. Had I derived 
a date for them from my studies? I assured them that it would be some 
time before such a statement could be made. Then I launched into 
the matter of photographing them for preservation, publication, and 
further research. They informed me that only very rarely was anyone 
allowed to photograph anything in their library. My heart sank, but 
I tried a new attack. Did they realize that by photographing them and 
getting them widely distributed, their monetary value would be greatly 
increased — witness the Codex Sinaiticus? This argument seemed to 


appeal to them, for we began to consider how it was to be done. They | 


finally accepted my invitation to bring the scrolls the next morning to 
the School, where all my equipment would be easily accessible. 


Then they brought out the scrolls in order that I might determine ! 


the extent of the Isaiah manuscript. Carefully we unrolled it. Eagerly 
I looked for other indications of authenticity. In several columns there 
were large insertions in a different hand. In one case three separate 
hands were apparent (Fig. 2). The more we unrolled, the harder it 
became for me to conceal my excitement! Before we were halfway 
‘through, every shadow of a doubt had disappeared. The first thirteen 
columns were in bad shape. Carefully I unrolled them, keeping the 
fragments and sections together as much as possible. The last few 
columns were all in pieces, so I looked at each piece, trying to 
determine which was the beginning of the manuscript. Finding what 
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looked like the upper part of the first column, I copied out once again 
what I saw, still not certain of the script and too excited to notice the 
first words of the book! The time was now 10:25a.m. The dentist was 
expecting me at 10:30! Reluctantly I rolled up the scroll, wrapped 
it carefully, put it back in the leather suitcase, and made a hasty 
departure. 

It was not until after lunch that there was a moment to examine * 
the lines copied out in the morning, but it was a new thrill to see, 
word for word, Isaiah 1:1! Much of that afternoon was occupied in 
making plans and arrangements for an efficient job of photographing 





ba > 
Fig. 3. Dr. Trever; checking exposure in the laboratory of the Jerusalem School while photo- 
graphing the Jerusalem ‘‘Discipline’’ Scroll with 35 mm. color film. Each scroll was 
photographed both in color and in black and white. (Photo John C. Trever; reproduction 


from an Ansco color picture) 


the scrolls the next day. Unfortunately the electric power lines were 
damaged in the afternoon, leaving the School without electricity. 
Successful photographic work demanded steady light! All afternoon 
the electricians were at work on the power lines. With two kerosene 
lamps close beside us, Dr. Brownlee and I huddled over a small table 
to study the form of the script and gather references to readings about 
ancient MSS. He found the reference to Dr. W. F. Albright’s article 
about the Nash Papyrus, which I remembered having read a few 
years before, in the Journal of Biblical Literature for 1937 (Vol. 59, 
pp. 145ff.). I remembered the photograph in the front of I. M. Price’s 
The Ancestry of Our English Bible, and quickly we had these before 
us. By midnight, we were certain in our own minds that the Isaiah 
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scroll was as old or possibly older than the Nash Papyrus! Sleep came 
with greater difficulty. The added evidence kept racing through my 
mind. It all seemed incredible. How could we be right? 

Before dawn on Saturday I was at my desk again, studying the 
evidence and recording the details of the previous days’ experiences 
in a letter to my wife. Still no electricity! Carefully I thought through 
the techniques of getting the photographs as quickly as possible. I had 
only 36 sheets of film of the proper kind. Everything was in readiness 
if only the lights would come on! The Metropolitan and the Priest 
arrived at 9:30, and we invited them down to the basement of the 
School to the laboratory where everything was in readiness — except 
electricity. The lights flashed on for a moment, but flickered out again. 
I moved the easel prepared for the scrolls over to the window and took 
a test shot there, but just then the lights came on to stay, so I hastily 
moved the equipment back again to the flood lights, and took another 
test shot (Fig. 3). 

While Dr. Brownlee examined and measured one of the other 
scrolls, which he later identified as a commentary on the book of 
Habakkuk (see Fig. 6), I developed the test negatives to be sure my 
calculations were correct. The results were perfect. We had counted 
fifty-four columns in the Isaiah scroll; this made it necessary to put 
two columns on a sheet of film. The scroll is twenty-three and three- 
quarters feet long, made up of sheets of parchment sewn together 
(see Fig. 2). By noon it was obvious that we could not finish even 
the one scroll, and we begged the Syrians to stay for lunch. Dr. 





ne “Brownlee dashed to the kitchen to see “if Helen could take care of 


two extras;--and_she obliged.By-the time she called us to lunch, | 
had finished about forty columns of the ondaanasget pere-of the saiah 
scroll. The hour of fellowship around the table we shall long cherish, 
for it gave us a feeling for ecumenical Christianity, and it brought us 
loser in our friendship and understanding of the Syrians. 

We returned to the laboratory to face the problem of repairing 
those first thirteen columns preparatory to photographing. It was an 
exciting adventure fitting the pieces together like a jigsaw puzzle. To 
avoid any possible damage to the writing, all the repairing had to be 
done on the back, and this made the task even more difficult. All the 
Scotch tape available gave out just as we finished the Isaiah Scroll. 
We cut long strips of paper in which to roll the manuscripts, to avoid 
any possible adhering of the material in the future until more per- 
manent mounting of the scrolls can be arranged. Working feverishly, 
‘we completed all the repairing and the photographing of the Isaiah and 
Habakkuk scrolls by 4:15 p.m., when a taxi called to take the Syrians 
home. They consented to leave with us two of the other three scrolls 
and a small fragment, to repair and photograph at our leisure. 

Sunday afternoon I went to work to repair these other scrolls, and 
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discovered that they fitted together perfectly to make a complete scroll 
of eleven columns (the Sectarian Document). The parchment of this 
scroll was very dry, brittle, and tightly rolled, making repairs exceedingly 
difficult. By evening all the work was completed, including a careful 
job of photographing this scroll and the small fragment. 

The fourth manuscript was in such bad condition that I could do 
no more than photograph it as it was, without attempting to unroll it: \ 
Later I was able to remove a small section (5 x 9 cm.) from its better 
preserved side and photograph that. Then I made a special box for 
it, wrapped it carefully, and returned it to the Syrians. We must wait 
until some time in the future to determine the nature of its contents. 





Fig. 4. The leather scroll which has not been unrolled or identified. The pour state of its preser- 
vation is in striking contrast to the remarkable condition of the other three. The upper 
right fragment is from the back of the scroll and reveals the fact that the writing dates 
from the same general period as the others. The lower fragment may belong to the same 
scroll, but its relation has not been definitely determined. (Photo John C. Trever) 


The small fragment photographed is so badly preserved that it can 
only be read with great difficulty (Fig. 4). 

Having promised Mr. Harry Iliffe, Director of Antiquities of the 
Palestine Museum, that I would go to Khirbet Mafjar Monday with 
their photographer to take color pictures of the beautiful mosaics, I 
devoted Monday completely to fulfilling that obligation. By Tuesday 
afternoon our work on the Sectarian Document scroll was completed, 
and Dr. Brownlee and I started for the Old City to return this scroll, 
according to our promise. Many points needed to be discussed fully 
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with the Syrians. The small fragment of leather, inscribed on one side 
with badly deteriorated writing from a similar period, had puzzled us. 
Suddenly, while looking at the tightly rolled manuscript, I saw a place 
where this fragment should fit. 1 made the test, and it seemed certain 
that it belonged in the broken place. Since that time, I have become 
less confident of that decision, and am wondering if the fragment may 
belong to still another scroll. The fact that Dr. Sukenik, of the Hebrew 
University, has since published the announcement that other ancient 
scrolls have come into the University’s possession may mean that this 
fragment belongs to one of them. 

As quickly as possible we made prints from some of the negatives 
made on Saturday, to send to Dr. Albright in America for his sug- 
gestions. Once these were off, we settled down to making prints of all 
the negatives and to further studying of the script and texts from the 
pictures. Many other events crowded our days to the brim, so that 
we retired exhausted each night. While we were in the midst of mak- 
ing a large group of prints the following Saturday, February 28, Dr. 
Burrows and his party returned from Baghdad. It was immediately 
decided that most of our class sessions should be devoted to the study 
of the Habakkuk Commentary and the Sectarian Document. 

Meanwhile, as the end of the Mandate approached, conditions were 
steadily growing worse in Palestine. We knew that we must leave soon 
for our own safety, but there was much yet to be accomplished with 
the scrolls. Repeated visits to the Convent were necessary. Many prob- 
lems arose in view of the tense situation in all Palestine. Always the 
Syrians were most cordial and helpful. They provided guards for us 
repeatedly, and occasionally a taxi. It was a joy to work with them. 
They made several visits to the School, bringing the scrolls when neces- 
sary. The first set of negatives on the Isaiah scroll were not quite what 
I wanted for publication purposes, so I urged them to let me try again. 
Then arose the problem of getting films. We needed sufficient 13 x 18 
cm. film to do each of the fifty-four columns of the scroll properly, but 
none seemed to be available anywhere. Finally after almost a week 
of constant searching, I found a little shop in the Old City which could 
provide some outdated portrait film in this size. Not satisfactory, to 
be sure, it had to do; so once again I started in, aiming to correct my 
previous errors in order to get the clearest and most easily readable 
results. It was discouraging to work with such film on such an im- 
portant task, but too much was at stake to wait for a possible supply 
of film from outside Jerusalem. Communications with the outside world 
were rapidly deteriorating. 

In view of the conditions, we decided to press the Metropolitan 
for permission to unroll the fourth scroll, to get it recorded also. On 
Wednesday, March 3, I talked at length with him about it, and he 
agreed on the importance of the move. Father Butros was away at 
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the time, but when he returned a week later he opposed the action, 
feeling that we had plenty to do with the others. The Metropolitan 
assured me, however, that he would get the manuscript to me in the 
States, where better facilities would be available to do the delicate 
task. The Patriarch had already urged him to pay a visit to the Syrian 
Communities in America as soon as possible. 

On March 15 an Air Letter arrived from Dr. Albright. He had 
written it the same day he had received my letter enclosing a few 
prints from the Isaiah Scroll. We were delighted to learn that out of 
his profound knowledge came confirmation of our analysis of the dating 
of the scrolls! In his usually exuberant manner he said, “My heartiest 
congratulations on the greatest manuscript discovery of modern times! 
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Fig. 5. A family of camels by the road to Kallia at the north end of the Dead Sea. Not far 
to the south of the hills in the background is the cave in which the Jerusalem scrolls 
were found by Arab bedouin. The ‘‘Discipline’’ scroll contains the rules of a reactionary 
sect of Judaism which lived in country such as this and which preserved so carefully 
its sacred literature. (Photo John C. Trever; reproduced from an Ansco color picture) 


There is no doubt in my mind that the script is more archaic than that 
of the Nash Papyrus. . . I should prefer a date around 100 B.C... . 
What an absolutely incredible find! And there can happily not be the 
slightest doubt in the world about the genuineness of the manuscript.” 
Needless to say our enthusiasm mounted upon receipt of such a state- 
ment from Dr. Albright. 

All this time we had said little to the Metropolitan or the Priest 
of the Convent concerning our conviction regarding the scrolls, but 
we had promised them a report of our findings as soon as possible. On 
March 18 we invited the Metropolitan to visit the School for further 
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discussions. Dr. Burrows presented him with a suggested news release 
for his consideration and approval. For the first time, then, he was 
made aware of the real significance of his manuscripts. He was 
delighted! 

Meanwhile the problem of visiting the cave was before us. We 
considered every possible means of approach in order to take pictures 
and make preliminary surveys of the site. The cooperation of some 
Arab friends was sought. They investigated the matter carefully, but 
finally reported that it would be too dangerous to try to visit the site 
under the conditions that by then had developed. Most reluctantly we 
abandoned the thought of visiting the site, realizing that we were 
having to forego the final chapter that would have completed the story 
of one of the “greatest manuscript discoveries of modern times” (Fig. 5). 

Instead we had to turn our minds to the matter of making arrange- 
ments to leave Palestine. By the middle of March there was much 
uncertainty about every form of transportation, and much time was 
lost in our various attempts. Returning from town the day before Good 
Friday (March 26), I was told that the Syrians had sent their guard 
to the School with a taxi to take me to the Convent. It was urgent, 
they said. Eating an early lunch, I hastened to the Convent, filled with 
forebodings of troubles or of some tragedy relating to our precious 
manuscripts. When the Metropolitan greeted me at the head of the 
stairs to the Convent with a smile, however, all my concern vanished. 
He took me into his office and handed me a folded sheet of paper. 
Within the fold was a piece of one of the scrolls! Instantly I recognized 
it as a portion of the Habakkuk Scroll; for the color of the leather on 
which it was written, the script, the size, and the shape all coincided. 
The edges were eaten away by worms, as was the beginning of that 
scroll, and it looked exactly like the missing right-hand part of the first 
column, the absence of which had been such a disappointment to Dr. 
Brownlee when he was studying it. Half of a previous column was on 
it also, proving that the scroll had originally had at least one more 
column at the beginning. 

Already jubilant over this newest addition to our valuable finds, 
I was made even more happy when the Metropolitan informed me 
that Father Butros had left that morning with all the manuscripts, to 
take them to a place of safety outside Palestine. With all the photo- 
graphic work completed, this was the news we had hoped to hear for 
some days; indeed, we had urged upon them the importance of the 
move. They had felt all along that there were places of safety for the 
manuscripts in their Convent.’ It was just after Father Butros left, 
when the Metropolitan had opened one of his books to study, that he 





1. On my arrival in America, I learned with great sorrow that during the heavy fighting in the 
Old City that followed the end of the Mandate, the Syrian Convent was badly damaged and 
Father Butros Sowmy killed. 

2. The October issue of the BULLETIN Of The AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RE- 
SEARCH will carry preliminary discussions and sample photographs of the manuscripts. 
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happened upon the new fragment which for a time ™ had com- 
pletely forgotten. Needless to say, I lost little time in getting this new 
fragment photographed also (Fig. 6). 

On Tuesday, March 30, Dr. Brownlee left by air for America via 
Cairo; Friday, Dr. and Mrs. Burrows left, much sooner than they had 
expected, for Haifa, to meet the freight boat which was to take them 
home. Saturday afternoon the Metropolitan, Father Sowmy, and a 
friend of the Syrian Convent came to the School to discuss arrange- 
ments for the publication of the scrolls by the Schools. Thus I left 
Jerusalem on Monday morning, to fly from Lydda to Beirut, with the 
assurance that we had done everything possible to ensure the safety 
of the manuscripts and to prepare for their ultimate publication for the 
scholarly world.’ 


Il. THE CONTENTS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE MANUSCRIPTS 


Millar Burrows 
Yale University 


The manuscripts committed to the American Schools of Oriental 
Research for study and publication are only part of a much larger 
collection. The remainder of the texts belonging to this collection have 
been acquired by the Hebrew University at Jerusalem. My knowledge 
of the contents of these other manuscripts is limited to what I have 
read in the public press and in a recent bulletin of the American 
Friends of the Hebrew University. Since the significance of the texts 
is a matter of the collection as a whole, a word should be said first 
concerning those in the possession of the Hebrew University. We 
are told that they include documents resembling some books of the 
Apocrypha. One of them is so much like the book of Daniel in the 
Old Testament that apparently it was supposed at first to be a copy 
of that book itself. They are all, so far as we have been informed, 
written in Hebrew. While the published statements concerning them , 
have thus far been quite properly cautious in drawing conclusions as 
to the dates of the manuscripts, it has been announced that some if 
not all of them are believed to go back at least to the beginnings of 
the Christian era, the period before the destruction of the temple by 
the Romans in 70 A.D. 

The texts committed to the American School of Oriental Research, 
aside from a little scroll which we did not get unrolled before we left 
Jerusalem last spring, consisted of a portion of a commentary on the 
book of Habakkuk, a considerably longer portion of a curious work 
which I will call for the present the Sectarian Document, and the 
complete text of the Old Testament book of Isaiah. The Habakkuk 
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commentary cites the text of the prophet bit by bit, following each 
quotation with a brief interpretation, which is often introduced by the 
expression, “This means” (literally, “Its meaning”), or “This refers to” 
(literally, “Its meaning concerning”). These explanations evidently 
apply the statements of Habakkuk to some historical situation of the 
commentator’s own day, or one that was still recent, but while we may 
guess that-he had in mind the Greeks or perhaps the Romans, we are 
not at present in a position to identify the references positively. 

The text which I have called the Sectarian Document may be 
described as the manual of discipline of some group within Judaism. 
The fact that the manuscripts were found not far from the Dead Sea 
suggests at once that this group may have been the sect of the Essenes, 
but the little we know about this sect does not confirm this conjecture, 
though it by no means excludes the possibility that the Essenes were 
the community from which our texts came. A few facts point rather 
to a group more or less closely related to the one which produced the 
work commonly known as the Damascus Document. There is frequent 
reference, for example, to entering into the covenant, and the Habakkuk 
commentary speaks of the “righteous teacher” and the “false teacher” 
in much the same way that the Damascus Document does. In any 
case, the community clearly regards itself as the real people of Israel. 
The sons of Aaron, the Levites, and the whole people of Israel all have 
their place, and the group is assumed to be numerous. All this may 
mean either that the community considered itself the real people of 
Israel and ignored all others, or that it thought of itself as including 
the whole nation, at least ideally or in the future. 


Whatever the group may have been, the Sectarian Document 
begins with a series of infinitives, in the form “to keep the command- 
ments of the Lord,” etc. These appear to be part of an exhortation 
or a promise. In the former case we may imagine that the beginning 
of the series, in the portion of the document which has been lost, was 
something like Deuteronomy 8:6, “Therefore thou shalt keep the com- 
mandments of the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, and to fear him’; 
or perhaps like Deuteronomy 10:12,13, “And now, Israel, what doth 
the Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to 
walk in all his ways, and to love him, and to serve the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul, to keep the commandments 
of the Lord, and his statutes, which I command thee this day for thy 
good?” There are many echoes of the language of Deuteronomy in 
our document. The series of infinitives is so long, however, that one 
wonders whether they may not be promises rather than exhortations. 
It seems likely, indeed, that they are the oath of initiation of those 
who, to use the expression of the text itself, “enter into the covenant.” 
This would mean either that the sect to which these works belonged 
required such an oath of those who joined it, or that Israel as a whole 
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was thought of as being a religious group, like a church, which each 
individual entered voluntarily, rather than a nation in which birth 
automatically made one a citizen. The hypothesis that this is an oath 
of initiation is supported by the fact that the document goes on to 
give what seems to be a ritual of initiation. The priests recount the 





Fig. 6. A fragment of the Habakkuk scroll containing the right half of Column 2 and part of 
Column 1 (Hebrew was written from right to left, and the columns also were written 
from right to left; therefore Column 1 above is the one on the right hand side, and 
Column 2 is on the left). The piece measures 14x10 cms. (51/2x4 inches). The characters 
are written in a clear hand with black ink, remarkably well preserved. The scroll is 
of rich brown leather, badly deteriorated and irregular on the bottom, and worm-eaten 
in many places, as on this fragment. Several lines are missing at the bottom of all 
thirteen columns of the scroll. The entire scroll, including this fragment, measures 151 
ems. (59¥2 inches) long. (Photo John C. Trever.) 


blessings which will follow obedience to the laws, and those who are 
entering into the covenant say “Amen”; then the Levites recount the 
curses on disobedience, and again the initiates respond, as in Deuter- 
onomy, ch. 27. 

The remainder of the text, so far as it is preserved, goes on to 
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specify the punishments for specific infringements of the rules of the 
community. The most characteristic penalty is expulsion or suspension 
for a stated period of time. This again appears to confirm the idea 
that our text is the manual of discipline of a group organized like the 
later monastic orders in Christianity. In that case it will add con- 
siderably to our scanty knowledge of the groups within Judaism of 
which Josephus and Philo tell us. 

These writings are important witnesses to the amount of religious 
literature being written in Hebrew at about the beginning of our era 
and in the preceding century or two. Almost no other examples of 
this literature have survived in the original language, though there is 
abundant evidence that much of what has come to us in other languages 
has been translated from Hebrew or Aramaic. It is interesting that 
neither our Habakkuk commentary nor our Sectarian Document is 
written in Aramaic, and this is true also, so far as we have been in- 
formed, concerning the texts acquired by the Hebrew University. The 
little scroll which we did not have time to open and study before leav- 
ing Jerusalem may be in Aramaic; the one word which was clearly 
legible in the corner of the text which we could see without unrolling 
the scroll was an Aramaic word, and the letter aleph seemed to occur 
with a frequency which indicated Aramaic rather than Hebrew as the 
language of the text. The Hebrew of the Habakkuk commentary and 
the Sectarian Document is more closely related to the language of the 
Old Testament than it is to the later Hebrew of the Mishna. Quotations 
from the Old Testament occur in the Sectarian Document. 


For students of the Bible the manuscript of Isaiah is the most 
interesting and important of all. It is the only complete manuscript of 
any book of the Bible from such an early time. At the latest date 
which can possibly be assigned to it, it is older by several centuries 
than any other extant manuscript of a whole Old Testament book in 
Hebrew. For this reason it is an extremely important witness to the 
text of Isaiah, taking us back much nearer to the time of the original 
composition of the book than our other manuscripts do. Together with 
the Septuagint, which in Greek translation reproduces a still earlier 
form of the Hebrew text, our manuscript is an important too} for estab- 
lishing the original wording of the book. 

From this point of view, the most significant fact about the Isaiah 
manuscript is the degree to which it agrees with our traditional Hebrew 
text. The agreement is by no means exact in every detail. In the 
spelling of the words there are a great many differences. Our manu- 
script was written long before the system of indicating vowels by points 
had been developed, and it makes very free use of the consonants 
(especially w and y but also h and aleph) to indicate vowels. In some 
cases the grammatical forms are different from those to which we are 
accustomed in our Hebrew Old Testament, especially in the verbs and 
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the pronouns und suffixes. The grammarians will find combine new 
material here for the historical grammar of the language. 

Such differences, however, do not affect the wording of the text. 
Even here there are differences, as always, for manuscripts are never 
perfect copies of their originals. The typical errors of copyists, familiar 
to all students of manuscripts in any language, appear here fairly often. 
Sometimes where words or whole lines have been omitted they are 
written in between the lines or in the margin, showing that the manu- 
script was corrected. Even so there are minor omissions and additions, 
but the remarkable fact is that there is nothing which can be called a 
major addition or omission, comparable to the additions and omissions 
to be found in the Septuagint, for example. There is no important dis- 
location or disarrangement of the text. An interesting minor omission 
is the little story of the healing of Hezekiah by a fig-poultice (ch. 38:21, 
22), which the corrector has copied in between the lines and running 
down the margin. 

An interesting feature of the manuscript which calls for careful 
study is the way in which the text is divided. There is no numbering 
of chapters or verses such as we have in our Bibles, but there is an 
elaborate system of division into paragraphs and sections. Sometimes 
a space is left between the end of one sentence and the next. Larger 
paragraphs are set off by making a new beginning at the margin, and 
when the last sentence of the preceding paragraph comes out at the 
end of a line, the first sentence of the new paragraph is indented. There 
are also curious marks in the margin, doubtless marking off pértions 
for use as Scripture lessons in worship. 

The whole collection, including those manuscripts belonging to 
the Hebrew University and the ones that we are studying, which belong 
to the Metropolitan of the Syrian Orthodox Convent of St. Mark, will 
provide material for study for many years to come, and will provide 
scholars with much new material for the understanding both of the 
history of Judaism in the intertestamental period and of the text of the 
Old Testament. 


LEVIATHAN AND THE BEAST IN REVELATION 
Howard Wallace 


McCormick Theological Seminary 

One of the perplexing problems of New Testament study has been 

the source and interpretation of the beast in the Book of Revelation. 

Through the centuries hundreds of names have been advanced as the 

true interpretation of 666, the number of the beast. However, it 

is not within the scope of this article to discuss the problems of inter- 

pretation, but rather to note possible sources for the figure and symbol 
of the beast. 

The dragon theme may be classed as almost universal in mythology. 

As early as 1675 Pere Marquette rounded a bend on a river near what 
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is now + Aten, Illinois, and suddenly saw before him, painted and carved 
into the rocky bluff, the huge picture of a strange monster. He later 
related in his diary that this creature had the face of a man, the horns 
of a deer, the beard of a tiger, and the tail of a fish so long that it 
passed around the body and over the head, and between the legs. He 
had stumbled across the famed Piasa Rock of the Illinois Indian tribe, 
which stood for almost a century and a half after Marquette’s discovery. 
The early explorer explained, “The name Piasa is Indian and signifies, 
in the Illini, the bird which devours men.” * 

The Pueblo Indians of the Southwest, the Mayas and Aztecs of 
ancient Mexico, and the Kwakiutl of British Columbia all have similar 
dragon-like monsters in their mythology. The ancient Egyptians be- 
lieved that there was an eternal struggle between Re, the Sun-god, and 
Apophis, the dragon or serpent which tried daily to overcome it. The 
Enuma Elish, a Babylonia creation epic, describes the tremendous con- 
flict between Marduk and Tiamat. Marduk represented the forces of 
order, and Tiamat was the personification of watery chaos. 

This Babylonian Creation story, many times referred to as the 
Babylonian Genesis, offers interesting parallels to the story of the 
creation as recorded in Genesis. However, Heidel carefully points out 
that the Hebrew word, tehom, “deep,” is the general designation for 
watery chaos, while Tiamat in the Babylonian myth is but the personifi- 
cation of the female part of watery chaos. Apsu represents the male 
part. In the Babylonian myth Marduk, the chosen representative of 
the gods, slays Tiamat and forms the heavens from her body. In the first 
chapter of Genesis it is obvious that tehom is in no way personified. 

It is still uncertain whether or not Tiamat was a dragon-like 
monster. Heidel strongly objects to such a designation, and maintains 
that the evidence for it is too flimsy.” At the same time, numerous 
similarities between Tiamat and the monsters of the Old Testament 
support the possibility of some connection. Be that as it may, there 
is no question but that the most famous monster of western civilization 
is the Biblical Leviathan, whose immediate background is to be sought, 
not in Babylonian, but in Canaanite mythology. 

The Ras Shamra texts, found in Syria at the ancient site of Ugarit 
nearly twenty years ago, record Canaanite myths of the period from 
1700 to 1400 B.C. A section of one text tells of the fight of Anath and 
the dragon. At one point Anath shouts: 

“I have destroyed the Sea-Dragon, beloved of EI, 
I have slain River of El, the Chief; 

I muzzled Tannin, I muzzled him (?). 

I have destroyed the winding serpent, 

— of the seven heads; 








1. Smith, G. Elliot, The Evolution of the Dragon, p. 93. 
2. Heidel, Alexander, The Babylenian Genesis, pp. 72-75. 
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I bewe destroyed the underworld dragon, beloved of EL” 

In another of the texts (“Baal and the Waters”), we learn of the seven- 
headed Lotan, the very name from which the word “Leviathan” in 
the Old Testament is derived. A comparison of the vocabulary of 
Isaiah 27:1 and three lines from the Ugaritic epic, “The Death of Baal,” 

shows the direct borrowing of the Hebrew from the Canaanite. Two 
words which describe Lotan and Leviathan are identical in the two 
languages. They are brh, usually translated “swift” or “gliding,” and 
‘gltn, usually translated “crooked” or “tortuous.” 

A cylinder seal found in Tell Asmar in Mesopotamia shows a seven- 
headed dragon being subdued by two dieties (see Fig. 7). This is 
the type of monster which raged against the prevailing gods in 
Canaanite mythology, the Leviathan to which the Old Testament 
alludes. 

Thus the Old Testament Leviathan exists as part of a widely spread 
dragon theme. However, the treatment of this mythological monster 
in the writings of the O.T. and in subsequent Apocryphal and Rab- 
binical literature gives it a unique place. It is the purpose of this 
article to show that the Leviathan concept underlies the usage of the 
Beast in Revelation. 

The longest passage concerning Leviathan in the Old Testament 
is the forty-first chapter of Job. These verses are part of the speech 
of Yahweh from the whirlwind in which he numbers his creative acts, 
indicates his majesty and strength, and points out his power and 
control over the great creatures Behemoth and Leviathan. When He 
is finished, Job is completely humbled and admits his wrong attitude. 
The chapter opens with God’s questioning of Job: 

“Canst thou draw out leviathan with a fishhook? 

Or press down his tongue with a cord? 

Canst thou put a rope into his nose? 

Or pierce his jaw through with a hook?” 
The bewilderment of early commentators is noticed in the comparison 
of Leviathan with a crocodile, a whale, a large fish, and a dragon. 
While the author of Job may have included some of the characteristics 
of the crocodile in his description of Leviathan, certainly those char- 
acteristics are incidental to what he was trying to picture. We know 
now that Leviathan is a seven headed serpent connected with water. 
This knowledge has come from the background material furnished to 
us by the Ras Shamra texts. 

Summing up what we learn of Leviathan in Job 41: (1) Verses 
1-11 indicate that he is a mighty creature which no man can harness. 
He is under the eternal control of Yahweh. (2) Verses 12-32 are a 
description of the monster; his very form strikes terror into men; he 
is covered with scales, strong and ienguagpenin; he breathes fire; no 








3. Albright, W. F., ‘‘Anath and the Dragon’’ BASOR, No. 84, Dec., 1941. 
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weapon made by man can harm him; the sea foams as he swims through 
it. (3) In verses 33-34 we find that he is king of all the sons of pride. 
A second passage concerning Leviathan is found in Job 3:8. 

“Let them curse it that curse the day, 

Who are ready to rouse up leviathan.” 
Cheyne, Schmidt and Gunkel change yom, “day,” to yam, “sea,” prob- 
ably with justice. Thus, “Let them curse it that curse the sea; who are 
ready to rouse up Leviathan.” The sea, as in many strains of older 
mythology, is here regarded as the primeval enemy of God, and identi- 
fied with Leviathan by the poetic parallelism. When tied in with the 
next passage, it indicates that Leviathan is conceived as having fought 
with and been conquered by God. 





An impression of a cylinder sea] found at Tell Asmar in Mespotamia. Two Deities are 
represented in the act of destroying a seven-headed serpent-dragon. Four of the heads 
are subdued, while three are still fighting. The scene reminds us of the creation story 
in Canaan, wherein Leviathan, the seven-headed monster of chaos was slain at the 
beginning of the world’s history. (Oriental Institute, University of Chicago) 


A third passage, which indicates that Leviathan has more than 
one head, is Psalm 74:14. Verses 12-15 read: 
12. Yet God is my king of old, 
Working salvation in the midst of the earth. 
13. Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength; 
Thou brakest the heads of the sea-monsters in the waters. 
14. Thou brakest the heads of leviathan in pieces; 
Thou gavest him to be food to the people inhabiting the 
wilderness. 
15. Thou didst cleave the fountain and the flood; 
Thou driest up mighty rivers.” 
Although there is a definite borrowing here from Canaanite mythology, 
and perhaps some relationship to Babylonian mythology, the Israelites 
did not borrow any fundamental ideas of God from these two sources. 
They took subsidary ones and fitted them into their scheme of mono- 
theism. John Patton points out that although the authors and readers 
of the Psalms remembered traditional myths of the battles of gods with 
sea monsters, their names were forgotten. The important idea is that 
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God formed these monsters and was strong enough to destroy them.‘ 
In the Ras Shamra texts, the seven-headed dragon, the creature Lotan 
(Leviathan), was vanquished by Baal with the aid of trusty allies. 

A fourth Leviathan passage is Psalm 104:26. Its reading is widely 
disputed. 

“There go the ships; 

There is leviathan, whom thou hast formed to play therein.” 
Oesterley changes “ships” to Tanninim, “sea-monsters.” This parallelism 
is more understandable. The passage, however, is not of great 
significance. 

The last, and perhaps crucial, Leviathan passage in the Old Testa- 
ment is Isaiah 27:1. The writer is speaking of the day when Israel 
will be delivered from all her enemies. She will be redeemed by 
Yahweh. The forces of evil are personified in the serpent, Leviathan. 

“In that day, Yahweh with his hard and great and strong sword 

will punish leviathan the swift serpent, and leviathan the crooked 

serpent, and he will slay the monster that is in the sea.” 

In this section of Isaiah, usually dated in the post-exilic period, the 
conception of Leviathan has undergone a refining process. Here he 
represents the terrible force of evil in the world. The symbol of 
triumph in the Day of the Lord is the destruction of this monster. 
Hence, the writer of this verse falls back on old mythological ideas 
to express the elevated conception that Yahweh is a righteous God and 
ultimately will triumph over all. 

It must be noted that several Old Testament words are basically 
related to Leviathan. One is tehom, a word designating primeval chaos. 
While it is not personified, it is mentioned in Job 41:31,32 as being 
the dwelling place of Leviathan. (See also Job 28:14; Pro. 3:20; 8:24; 
Psa. 42:7; 71:20.) Yam, “sea,” is more than a mere body of water in 
many passages; it is an active force, probably reflecting the old myth 
of the struggle between order and chaos. One of the most interesting 
of these passages is Job 7:12: 

“Am I a sea, or a sea-monster, 

That thou settest a watch over me?” 

In Ugaritic epics, Baal fights against Zebul-Yam, Prince Sea. The waters 
or sea rebel against the ruling power in Canaanite mythology, and 
therefore must be watched by the main god. Leviathan dwells in the 
sea. Rahab, a sea monster, can be equated with Leviathan in several 
O.T. passages (Job 9:13; 26:12; Isa. 51:9; Psa. 89:10). Tannin can 
mean a similar sea monster (as in Psa. 74:13), though having other 
translations.” 








Canaanite Parallels to the Book of Psalms, p. 27 
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Heidel maintains that these terms are figures of specch applied to the powerful enemy nations 
of Israel (Babylonian Genesis, p. 92). Though these names of monsters may, in some 
instances, be used for this purpose, the fact that they are used indicates a mythological 
strain, The writer is not at all convinced that this usage is as widespread in the O.T. as 


Heidel claims 
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In Apocryphal and Rabbinical writings, all these names, with the 
exception of Leviathan, drop out of use. Enoch 60:7-9 states, “On that 
day (the Day of Judgment) two monsters will be produced, a female 
monster named Leviathan to dwell in the depths of the ocean over 
the fountains of the waters; but the male is called Behemoth who 
occupies with his breast a waste wilderness named Dendain on the 
east of the garden where the elect and righteous dwell.” This passage 
reflects the description of Behemoth in Job, ch. 40 and Leviathan in 
Job, ch. 41. 

According to II Esdras 6:49-53, God created on the fifth day two 
great monsters, Leviathan and Behemoth. He assigned the watery 
portions to Leviathan and the dry to Behemoth. At a specified time 
in the future, these monsters will be eaten. A similar theme is found 
in the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch 29:4. Order will prevail on Judg- 
ment Day, and there are two hints of a messianic feast at which time the 
flesh of the two monsters will be eaten by the righteous and elect. 
This event, then, is a peculiarly apt symbol for the complete triumph 
of God and the righteous over the evil forces of the universe. 

Early Rabbinical sayings which have been attributed to Rabbi 
Johanan ben Zakkai and Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah, of the late first 
century A.D., emphasize the place of Leviathan and Behemoth. Ad- 
mittedly, many later Jewish rabbis wrote in the names of the early 
ones, which makes it difficult to establish the source of such sayings. 
However, it is safe to assume that at a very early date in the Christian 
era, Christians were familiar with the symbols of Leviathan and Behe- 
moth as used by the Jews. In later Jewish gnosticism Leviathan and 
Behemoth form two of the seven circles or stations which the soul had 
to pass in order to be purged and obtain bliss. 

What, then, is the situation in the Christian community toward 
the end of the reign of Domitian in 96 A.D.? Violent persecution had 
broken out, and the author of the Book of Revelation, wishing to 
express his faith in the ultimate triumph of God over evil, needed a 
symbol to express it. What apocalyptic material did he have from 
which to draw? Daniel, of course, and Ezekiel, and also the theme 
of Leviathan, which, through the Old Testament and Apocryphal writ- 
ings and Rabbinical tradition, had come into that period as a symbol 
of evil. 

We are not concerned in this article with what the beast of the 
Book of Revelation symbolizes in the way of earthly kingdoms or per- 
sonalities. Rather, we are pointing out that the underlying mythologi- 
cal basis for this creature comes from the Leviathan theme. 

Revelation 11:7 reads: 

“And when they have finished their testimony, the beast that 
ascends from the bottomless pit will make war upon them and 
conquer them and kill them.” 
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Therion is ‘te Greek word which is translated “beast.” It will come 
forth from the abyssos, “bottomless pit.” 


In Rev. 12:3, the “great red dragon, with seven heads, and ten 
horns, and seven diadems upon his head” is mentioned. Drakon, 
“dragon,” is the usual Septuagint rendering of Leviathan. Only once 
is Leviathan translated ketos, “sea-monster” (Job 3:8). From Rev. 13:1 
on, the beast and the dragon are used interchangeably, as are Leviathan 
and Rahab and Tannin in the O.T. It may also be noted that abyssos 
is the Septuagint rendering of tehom, the watery deep. However, by 
New Testament times, it had become a bottomless pit full of fire and 
smoke. 


In the description of the war in heaven between the dragon and 

Michael and his angels (Rev. 12:7-12), verse 9 is especially interesting. 

“And the great dragon was thrown down, that ancient serpent 

who is called the Devil and Satan, the deceiver of the whole 

world —he was thrown down to earth, and his angels were 
thrown down with him.” 


The war in heaven is an echo of the war in which Tiamat and her 
hordes were defeated by Marduk and the gods in the Babylonian 
Creation Story, and in which Baal of Canaanite lore fought against 
the rebellious waters. Yahweh destroyed Leviathan in the dim past. 
Since the Leviathan theme was close at hand for the author of Reve- 
lation, we can assume he used it along with other sources. The 
primeval struggle between Yahweh and the powers of chaos is trans- 
formed in the Christian context into a struggle between God and Satan. 
Though the heathern powers, and Rome especially, rage as they will, 
God will triumph over them in the end. 
In Chapter 13, two beasts appear. 

“And I saw a beast rising out of the sea, with ten horns, and 

seven heads, with ten diadems upon its horns and a blasphemous 

name upon its heads.” 
This beast which comes out of the sea in the first verse is an exact 
description of the great red dragon of ch. 12:3. Both descriptions seem 
to be based on Dan. 7:2 ff., and upon the idea that Leviathan has 
seven heads. 

Verse 11 reads: 

“Then I saw another beast which rose out of the earth: 

It had two horns like a lamb and spoke like a dragon.” 


The beast from the earth and the beast from the sea appear very much 
like Behemoth and Leviathan in Job, chs. 40, 41. II Esdras 6:49-53 
indicates that Behemoth and Leviathan will both occupy portions of 
the world until Judgment Day. Leviathan, as has been stated, was 
specifically assigned the watery portions, and Behemoth the dry por- 
tions. Since both of these beasts play such an important part in Jewis) 
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Apocalyptic writings, the author of the Book of evden oul turn 
to them in attempting to paint the vivid picture of the coming of the 
last days. 


The last part of chapter 19 and the first part of chapter 20 picture 
the over-throw of the beast and his armies. “The dragon, that ancient 
serpent who is the Devil and Satan” in Rev. 20:2 is bound and thrown 
into the bottomless pit. The abyssos and its relation to tehom is again 
indicative of the whole Leviathan strain, in which Leviathan is the 
representation of the restless forces of chaos, later to become the repre- 
sentation of evil. 


“Then I saw a new heaven and a wew earth; for the first heaven 
and the first earth had passed away, and the sea was no more (Rev. 
21:1).” The turbulent waters, the sea, which had been in rebellion 
against the gods in Babylonian mythology, against Baal in Canaanite 
literature, and against Yahweh in the O.T., the sea was gone! This 
is a graphic symbol of the complete abolition of evil in the world. 

In summary: Leviathan is part of a dragon theme in mythology 
which is found in several ancient religions. While it is not yet clear 
how close the relationship of the Babylonian myths is to the Biblical 
Leviathan, the close kinship of Leviathan to North-Canaanite literature, 
as evidenced in the Ras Shamra texts, is unmistakable, Leviathan is 
myth; but when it becomes refined by Hebrew monotheism, it expresses 
truth in a unique way. Leviathan is under direct control of Yahweh, 
and in Isaiah 27:1 and subsequent Apocryphal and Rabbinical writings 
blossoms out into a magnificent and terrible symbol of evil and dis- 
order. Leviathan is the source for the usage of the beast, therion, and 
the dragon, drakon, in the Revelation to John. In this N. T. apocalypse, 
the conflict between good and evil is pictured in intense form, and the 
figures of the terrible beast and the red dragon go down to defeat in 
the cataclysmic battle which results in a new heaven and a new earth. 


So? 








